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HAe¢lect Tales. 


THE OLD CRIPPLE. 


BY Miss MITFORD. 





“ Then —for I was resolved to try them all i I sought out 
my old school-fellow, Nicholas Hume, the spendthrift, whom 
I bailed in my young days, when little richer than himself, 
and saved from prison by paying his debts. What was his 
gratitude? Why he, forsooth, had never heard my name. 
Michael Norris! Who was Michael Norris? Oh, they knew 
me well enough twenty years ago, when I returned from the 
West Indies a rich man, husband of a wealthy Creole, mas- 
ter of flourishing plantations, to visit my early haunts, help 
my poor relations —- I found them all in distress, some way 
or other—and shake hands with my old friends. Nobody 
forgot me then. But nom that I come back a ragged cripple, 
houseless and friendless.” — And the old man paused, and 
lifted his wretched hat from his thin grey hairs, and passed 
his tattered handkerchief over his furrowed brow, with an 
air which proved that he was as much oppressed by mental 
suffering, by indignation and disappointment, as by the sul- 
tury heat of an August noon. 

“There are none left now,” thought old Michael to him- 
self, as exhausted by his vehemence, he sunk into a milder 
mood, ‘none left for me to apply to now, except the three 
orphan children of my poor nephew, William Leslie, the 
cousin of these hard-hearied Collinses, and their mother, and 
they, I fear, are themselves in great want and great trouble. 
He, lately dead, after a series of undeserved misfortunes, and 
a long and wasting illness ; and se, working hard as ever 
woman did to keep herself and her family out of the work- 
house —that Union to whose comforts my precious cousin 
Anthony so tenderly consigns me! Poor things, they may 
well deny any knowledge of me, for they never saw me; 
and I have a good sample of the slight impression that bene- 
fits conferred leave behind them! William was enly eigh- 
teen when I left England and returned to Jamaica after my 
last visit. <A fine, frank-hearted lad he was! I remember 
wishing to take him with me. But my poor sister would 
not part with him. She had married again after the death 
of her first husband, William’s father, and a wretched match 
she made; for this second husband proved to be an habitual 
drunkard, always half-mad when intoxicated, who brokéout 
at last into desperate frenzy, and but for my interposition, 
would have murdered the poor boy. I seem tosee the strag- 
gle now,” thought the old man, closing his eyes; “he fling- 
ing himself upon William with a table-knife, and I rushing 
between them just soon enough to receive the blade in my 
arm. I bear the mark of the wound still. The madman 
was sent to an asylam, and there soon died. And my poor 
sister, well off for her station, could not part from this only 
son. He was a fine lad, William, spirited and generous ; 
and when she also died, he was already attached tothe girl 
whom he afterwards married. I helped thein too, for I loved 
the boy. I helped on that match, for it was one of sincere 
affection, and they were in a way to earn a handsome com- 
petence: there must have been some imprudence, or great 
ill luck, to have reduced them to such poverty.” So ran the 
train of the old cripple’s reverie. ‘I never suspected it; he 
never wrote to me; and I, engaged in my own affairs, and 
with children then of my own—— Well, T will see them, 
however. They are in this field gleaning. — So said their 
neighbor. Yes! This is the field! There they are. Ill 
see them,” thought Michael Norris, “though it is probable 
that they too will know nothing of me.” And, opening the 
gate, the old man limped slowly across the furrows, and 
began gathering the scattered ears of corn in his withered 
hand. 

We have said the feld, although after passing the gate 
which admitted him between the two high hedges that 
bounded it on the northern side, the wide expanse from 
which the wheat had just been carried, assumed the appear- 
ance rather of a large open ridge of arable land, bordered by 
the high road, and terminated by a distant village, than of 
the small wooden enclosure so common in the midland 
counties. A pretty scene it was, as it lay before him, bathed 


in the suushine ; and a lovely group was that to which his 
attention was immediately directed. A pale young woman, 
whose regular and beautiful features received additional in- 
terest from her close widow's cap, stood before him holding 
a fine infant in her arms; a very pretty girl of twelve or 
thirteen was floarishing a tuft of wheat ears before the baby’s 
eyes, smiling herself at the smiles she excited; while her 
little brother clang to the mother’s petticoat in momentary 
fear of two high fed dogs, attending a gentleman and lady 
who were riding slowly along the road. 

The poor cripple drew back and sat down under a clump 
of maple and hawthorn, gay with the purple wild veitch, the 
white blind weed, and the pretty clematis, known by the still 
prettier name of “the traveller’s joy ;” whilst the riding party 
called off their dogs, spoke graciously to the child and his 
mother, and passed slowly out of sight. As they left her, 
Mrs. Leslie, for she it was, approached the olg/t man, to re- 
place her infant in his cradle, niched in the fragrant shade 
of some overhanging hazel stems, just beside his rude seat. 
Struck by the evidence of poverty, sickness and sorrow af- 
forded by his tattered apparel, and his wrinkled yet vener- 
able countenance, she took up a pitcher which stood “by the 
cradle, and with the kindness which the very poor so often 
show to each other, and a remark upon the heat of the day, 
offered a small cup full of milk, which formed the contents of 
the jug. He took it with a trembling hand, and thanked her 
with an emotion which our readers will comprehend, but 
which at once surprised and interested its object. 

“ Your name is Leslie?” asked he, as after returning the 
cup with thanks and blessings he made room for her beside 
him on the thytiy-bank. 

“Your name is Leslie?” 

“ Margaret Leslie. It is so.” 

“The wife of William Leslie?” 

“His widow. Ah, me! his widow!” replied she, with a 
sigh: “the widowed mother of those children.” Michael, 
added she, as the boy came near them, “take some milk 
yourself, and carry a cup full to your sister, and bring what 
wheat ears she and you have gathered to my little heap.” 

“ Michael?” echoed the old man, “your husband’s name 
was William! How come you to call Ais son Michael? 
Bat the name belongs to your family, perhaps ;— your 
ather, or some favorite brother?” 

‘“‘ No,” replied the widow, “it was for a different reason. 
A very dear kinsman of my husband’s bore that name, and 
in token of love and gratitude to him, and in fulfilment of 
an old promise, so our only son was christened.” 

“I remember,” mattered the cripple to himself, “TI re. 
member William said that his first boy should bear my hame, 
and I think he wrote to that effect after the child.was born ; 
but the letter must have arrived at that time of misery.” 
Then rousing himself and turning to the gentle creature 
whom a feeling of unusual interest still detained at his side, 
he added aloud, “I do remember now that William Leslie 
had an uncle called Michael Norris, but what peculiar cause 
of gratitude—-” 

“ What cause?” interrupted Mrs. Leslie; “a thousand 
causes; from a mere infant, when I have heard my husband 
say that he gave him the first shilling he ever possessed — 
that kind uncle, absent or present, was his good genius. He 
insisted upon his being sent to Belford school ; paid himself 
for masters whom his guardians thought superfluous ; —res- 
cued him from the frantic frenzy of his step-father; saved 
his life, at the most imminent peril of his own, from the fa- 
rious assaults of that wretched madman ; placed him in the 
papermill, which but for the rash specalations of his partner, 
would have been not merely a comfortable income for him- 
self, bat an affluent provision for his family ; and last and 
dearest kindness, when William, with his characteristic gen- 
erosity, loved a poor girl, the portionless orphan of @ naval 
officer, when interested connexions and officious friends all 
opposed the union, did not be, from across the wide ocean, 























































































































They have all been touched, and found base metal. — Shakspeare. 


“ So! — This is my retarn to my native village! This is 
my reception from relatives who owe me so mach!” Thus 
thought, rather than said, a poor looking old man, as he stood 
leaning over the gate of a newly cleaned wheat field, in the 
bright, bustling, busy harvest time. “One,” exclaimed he, 
as his musings took a tone of passion which broke uncon- 
sciously into words: ‘One —yonder portly landlady, for- 
sooth, sitting in her bar, as she is pleased to call it — her 
bar, quotha! In my young days it was the liule boarded 
parlor opening from the tap room. A bar in the old Red 
Lion! What shall we hear of next? One, bedecked and 
bedizened, with a gown like a rainbow, her fringed apron, 
and her cap stuck out with flowers, sitting in her bar, if 
that be its style and title, amongst ber glasses and punch 
bowls, with a bell upon her table and a net of lemons 
dangling above her head; she, Mrs. Collings, as she calls 
herself — she used to answer to the name of Jenny Collins, 
twenty years agone—refused point blank to acknowledge 
me! denied to my face that she had ever seen me! called 
me a cheat and an impostor! wondered at my impudence 
in attempting to pass myself for her dear uncle, Michael 
Norris! threatened me with the stocks and the round house, 
the justice and the jail. Precious mjnx! She whom I res- 
cued from drudgery and starvationfjfom living, half shop 
woman, half maid, with the stingy, termagant cleaf-starcher, 
in Bedford Marsh — whom I set upin that very Red Lion! — 
perched upon her throne, the arm chair in the bar! purchased 
the lease, the furniture, the good will !— paid her first year’s 
rent, stocked the cellars, clapped a hundred note in her 
hand !—and now that I come home, old and lame, sick and 
ragged, she reviles me as a vagabond and an impostor, and 
tells me to be thankful to her tender-heartedness and com- 
passion that she does not send for the constable to carry me 
to jail. Liar that she is, base, ungrateful, perjured liar! for 
she knew me. I saw that she knew me, —ay, as well as J 
knew her. She would be glad to be no more altered in the 
years that have changed her from a slim girl- of twenty-five, 
to a bloated woman of five-and-forty, than I, in those same 
years, with all my griefs! 

“Then her brother—faugh! It maddens me to think of 
their baseness ! — her brother, whom [ educated and appren- 
ticed, finding him money afterwards to put him into partner- 
ship with old Jones, the thriving linen-draper. He, indeed, 
did not pretend to deny that I might be his uncle; but grant 
that I were, what claim had I upon his charity more than 
any other starving wretch? He pitied me, Heaven knew, 
but what could I expect from him? Oh, the smooth-speak- 
ing, soft-spoken knave! with his pity and his charity. Hypo- 
crite in look and word. His tone was as gentle as if he had 
been bidding me welcome to bed and board for my whole 
life long. What a fawning parasite that would have been 
now, if I had accosted him like arich man. Well! there is 
some virtue in these rags, since they teach false rogues to 
speak truth. Then came my cousin Anthony, whose daugh- 
ter I portioned, whose ranaway son I clothed and sent to sea. 
And this Anthony is now a great mealman —a rich miser, who 
could buy half the country. What said he? Why, he was 
poor himself —the scoundrel! — nobody knew how poor, 
and had been forced to make a rule to give nothing to beg- 
gars; ay, he called mea beggar. I might go to the Union, 
he said, that was the finest place for me. To the Union, the 
workhouse! Oh, the precious rascal! The son of my father’s 
brother — brought up in my father’s house — worth a hundred 
thousand pounds, and would have sent me to the workhouse ; 
me, his only living kinsman. Oh, this world! this world! 
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Michael keeps them now, as well, the farmer says, as his||painter or poet, might have envied the accident which pro- 


send himself not merely his approbation of the destined 
marriage, but a portion for the destitute bride? I never 
saw him,” continued Mrs. Leslie, in a lower tone than that 
which had been dictated by her enthusiastic recollection of 
her benefactor’s goodness ; “‘ but night and morning I have 
prayed for him, and night and morning do my poor children 
join in those prayers; and my dear husband, amongst his 
latest words ”—— 

“ Did he too pray for the uncle who seemed to have for- 
gotten him?’ asked the old man, his voice half stifled with 
emotion. ‘“ Look, Margaret,’ added he, stripping up his 
sleeve, and showing a deep scar extending diagonally across 
his left arm; “this scar was received from the knife with 
which his furious and frantic step-father was pursuing Wil- 
liam Leslie. Iam Michael Norris. You will not disdain 
to acknowledge the cripple who comes to your door hungry 
and ragged. Here too,” said he, taking from his pocket a 
bundle of papers, ‘‘ are characters that you well know.” 

Tearfully, yet joyfully, the warm-hearted and grateful 
Margaret returned the embraces of her venerable kinsman, 
presented her three children to him one by one, and replied 
to his questions as to their change of circumstances. 

It needed few words to tell the story. Nothing is more 
rapid than a descent. The rolling of a stone down hill isa 
true type of falling fortune. Taking advantage of a long 
illness with which William Leslie was afilicted, his partner 
engaged in desperate speculations. They failed. The rash 
speculator absconded, and William remained, a bankrupt, 
without friend or resource. Honest to the last, his wife re- 
signed her small settlement to satisfy the creditors, His 
debts being paid, he had tried every means of living, and, 
whilst he retained his health, had supported his family by 
the most persevering industry ; but a fever, occasioned by} 
over-exertion, had come on; his constitution, impaired by) 
anxiety and labor, had been unable to resist the attack, and) 
since that period the wife who had been the faithful partner 
of his cares and his toils, had at least so far succeeded as to 
maintain her children without the assistance of dasien,| 


whether public or private. 





father did,) supplies us with milk twice aday. Mrs. Las. 
celles, the rector’s wife, employs Annie and me constantly in 
needlework for her large family; and if we can but keep our 
pretty cottage —if we can but keep that cottage at whose 
porch poor William planted the honeysuckle and the China 
rose, and the vine which now half covers the thatch —that 
cottage where we worked and wept together, and where he 
died the death of the righteous — if we can but live together 
there, within the sight of the turf that covers his dear remains, 


|I should ask for nothing better on this side of the grave.” 


The widow’s tears flowed afresh, and once again the old 
man pressed her hand. 

“Is there any doubt of your retaining this beloved habita- 
tion, dear Margaret? And does my coming cause that 
doubt?” 

“Oh! no! no! dear uncle, not in the slightest degree. 
The cause of doubt is that, we have no lease, and that Miss 
Collins, as she calls herself, poor William’s cousin, wants it 


for some purpose or other; people say with some view of 


marrying. But this is idle talk —village gossip. What is 
certain, is, that sbe wishes to take it, and is willing to give 
two pounds a year more rent than I now give or can afford 
to give. If our old landlord, Mr. Godfrey, had stayed, he 
and Lady Elizabeth had promised that I should remain; but 
the hall and the village, and the whole estate are sold, and 
the new lord of the manor is coming this evening. Hark! 
you may hear the bells ringing even now. Mr. Godfrey and 
Lady Elizabeth intend staying a few days at the rectory ; 
you saw them ride by with their dogs; they have promised 
to speak in my favor to the new landlord; they mentioned 
it even now, and the good rector and his excellent lady will 
second my petition ; still” 

“ Be of good cheer, Margaret. Even if you should leave 
your pretty cottage, I woald wager something ”’ The old 
man checked himself, and resumed, in an. indifferent tone, 
“ Who is this new lord of the manor? What is his name?” 

“The property was purchased by a Mr. Price, but he is 
understood to be an agent, and I have not heard the name 








«Why not have written to me when this bankruptcy took || of the real proprietor, who is said to be an elderly gentleman, 


place ?”’ inquired the old man. 


and so rich that he will hardly be tempted to turn an old 


“ Alas, dear sir! we had before heard of that terrible hur-|}tenant from her cottage for so trifling an addition of rent. 


ricane in which’””—— 
“In which,” said the old man, filling up with stern compo-| 


‘ 


Nevertheless’? —— 
“Once again, Margaret, be of good heart,” reiterated her 
&' 


sure the sudden pause that from a mixture of delicacy and | uncle, 


sympathy had arrested Margaret Leslie’s words — “in which, 


‘“‘ The tenants are to meet him in the avenue; the farmers 












the plantation where I resided was laid waste, my house lev-/|and their sons on horseback ; the cottagers, women and chil- 
elled to the ground, and my wife with four hopeful children||dren, on foot. Ought I to join them? I have no shame in 
buried in the ruins! In striving to rescue them, this thigh,”’|/ honest labor, but I do shrink from meeting the scorn of those 
— striking the withered limb with a hazel twig — “this thigh’! purse-proud kindred who’?—— and poor Margaret’s tears 
was broken. I owe my preservation to the gratitude of an | fell fast. “Ought I to be there, dear uncle? I will go or 
emancipated negro; but for months, for years, all nature} stay, as you direct.” 
was a blank before me! I have sometimes wondered how1|| “Go, Margaret: go, and fear nothing. Gather up your 
could have survived such a blow—for what purpose I was) treasures: the jug, whose generous draught was the sweet- 
spared! The doubt was sinful, and finds its rebuke, its /est I ever quaffed ; the wheat ears, and the cradle with its 
thrice merciful rebuke, in this blissful hour. You heard of|crowning babe—blessings on its dear face! 1 will’ not 
my losses, then, dear Margaret? Poor William heard of|/shame you by these unseemly rags; but will rest awhile 
them ?” under the friendly shade of the hazel, while you return home 
«“ We were sure that something must have gone amiss,|/and prepare for the procession. Be sure that you fail not. 
from receiving no reply to the letter which announced the|/We shall meet again, soon, dear ones. For the present, 
birth of our boy, and claimed your promise of standing god-|| farewell.” 
father at his christening. William did not like to write} And something there was about the old man, ragged, sick 
again upon such an occasion! it would have seemed like|/and lame that he was, that Margaret found it impossible to 
encroaching upon your too generous spirit. But when the|| disobey. So, heartened up, she knew not why, (for many 
news of that awful hurricane arrived, and Nicholas Hume) have felt without being able to give the feeling its true name, 
and the Cuillins’ made inquiries in London and ascertained|/the mingled power of sympathy and appreciation to comfort 
that your plantation had indeed been amongst those laid|/and to cheer,) she called about her her blooming children 
and departed; Annie and herself bearing the cradle between 


waste, then your silence was too well explained. I heard! 
this sad news first, fur it arrived during the dreadful illness|| them, and the boy laden with the gleanings of the day. 
The setting sun gleamed brightly between the noble elms 


which preceeded my husband’s bankruptcy. And when he 
regained so much breathing-time after his own misfortunes/| that formed the avenue to Corston Hall, gilding the rugged 
branches and turning into pendant emeralds the leaves of 


as to ask news of you, no tidings could be obtained ; alll) 
trace of you seemed lost. Oh that he had lived to see this||the branches which met across the wide carriage road, met 
and interleaved in a lengthened archway that might well 


day !—HIS will be done! But oh, that my husband had), 
lived to see once more the kinsman he loved so well!” have suggested the rich intricacies of a cathedral aisle in the 


_The old man pressed her hand in speechless emotion, and|/ proudest days of Guthic architecture. The village bells 
Margaret, smiling thro’ her tears, went on : — pealed amain, horses pranced, flags waved, the children of 

“ You must live with us, dear uncle, and we shall wait/|the parish schools strewed the gaudy flowers of early au- 
upon you and work for you, and be happy together—as/|tumn; and as the carriage of the ‘new lord of the manor 
happy as we can be without him—afier all. My Annie is a/| rolled between the ivied lodges to the grey old hall, a quaint 
good girl—ob, such a good girl! and pretty is she not, dear||/irregular structure of Elizabeth’s or James’ day, with a tame 
uncle?— and poor Michael, your namesake, is a boy of a||peacock sunning himself on the stone balustrade, a large old 
thousand. We have much to be thankful for. Farmer)! English spaniel basking on the steps, and the tenants in their 
Rogers, the overseer, whose books my husband kept, (little!'holiday apparel grouped around the porch, an artist, whether 





























duced an arrangement so felicitously picturesque. 

Something of this feeling, however, unperceived or un- 
guessed by herself, mingled with the natural emotions of 
curiosity and interest in our friend Margaret’s bosom, as, 
standing humbly apart between her two elder children, with 
her infant in her arms, under a large sycamore, she gazed 
around upon the scene, and perceived, gaily adorned in the 
extreme of the country fashion, the rival candidate for her 
beloved cottage —the buxom landlady of the Red Lion, — 
surrounded by the kindred of her late husband. Neither 
Margaret nor her William had ever applied for assistance to 
these people: and yet she knew instinctively that some from 
pride and some from shame, felt the silent reproach of her 
unassisted poverty and her blameless life—that all wished 
her absence, and would contribute as far as in them lay to 
turn her from her home. In spite of the encouraging influ- 
ence of her lately-known kinsman’s cheering forbodings, her 
heart sank within her as the door of the carriage was thrown 
open. An elderly gentleman, very neatly dressed, but pal- 
lid, emaciated and lame, was assisted by his servants up to 
the two low steps that led to the porch. Having ascended 
them with some difficulty, he turned round, took off his hat, 
bowed with a gracious smile to tie assembly, and then 
paused, as if in search of some one whom he expected to see. 

The effect of this apparition was a start of surprise and 
horror from the portly landlady, seldom equalled on the stage 
or off ; her brother the haberdasher, who had just flourished 
his hat preparatory to the general cheer, let it fall in dismay, 
j|looking the curses which his habitual hypocrisy scarce re- 
||pressed ; cousin Anthony, the miserable miser, smothered 
a groan; and Nicholas Hume, in spite of his consummate 
impudence, fairly stole away. 

What in the meanwhile did our friends in their humble 
nook under the sycamore? Little Michael danced for joy ; 
Annie clapped her hands ; and poor Margaret, for the twen- 
tieth time during the last six hours, burst into tears —this 
time, however, of unmingled joy. 

“Mrs. Leslie! Margaret! my dear niece!” cried Michael, 
or, as we may now call him, Mr. Norris, advancing to meet 
her; ‘to you alone of all my relations now living, dol owe 
any account of my ives for coming amongst you as I 
lhave to-day. With tf rest of my kindred I have done for 
ever. But I also owe some explanation to my tenants and 
future neighbors. You all know that I left England about 
‘fifty years ago, a poor and friendless lad. I returned nearly 
thirty years afterwards, with riches honestly obtained, the 
happy husband of a wealthy and excellent woman, and the 
father of four hopeful children. 1 came to Corston ; found 
my relations, some indigent; some comfortably situated ; 
did what good I could amongst them, and went back to Ja- 
maica, with the view at some future day of placing my sons 
at the head of my plantations in that island, and coming 
home to my native village. A hurricane passed over the 
estate where I lived, destroying my dwelling, my wife, my 
lchildren, and almost myself. For many years I was dead 
to the world ; but care had been taken of the large property 
that remained to me, and when, by God’s mercy, I was re- 
stored to health, mental and bodily, I found myself rich io- 
deed, so far as money,was concerned — richer than ever; 
but in the blessed charities of life most poor —a childless, 
destitute, bereaved old man. I knew that a report had gone 
abroad that I was ruined by the hurricane, and I resolved to 
prove the relations I had left in England, coming amongst 
jthem in seeming poverty. Ihave done so, and the experi- 
iment has answered well. And now, my dearest niece, I 
need not tel! you that the cottage is yours ; but for the sec- 
lond time to-day I throw myself upon your charity. You 
will not abandon me because I happen to be rich? You will 
never have the heart to do so. You will remember your 
promise that we should live together, and come, with those 
dear children, to brighten and gladden the old hall.” 
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NEWSPAPERS IY CINCINNATI. 
THERE are now published in Cincinnati, Ohio, no less than 
thirty-six newspapers and literary periodicals of all descrip- 
tions and characters. The circulation of none of the dailies 
exceeds one thousand, which fact, we judge, will tend to 
shorten the existence of a goodly number of them. In 1826 
there were but nine newspapers and one periodical published 
there. 





Tue whole of human virtue may be reduced to speaking 
the truth always, and doing good to others. 
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THE FALL OF THE OAK, 


BY GEORGE HILL. 








that and the wire to the zinc again. 








A Gtorrovs tree is the old gray oak, 
He has stood for a thousand years, 
Has stood and frowned 
On the woods around, 
Like a king among his peers: 
As round their king they stand, so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand, arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 










particles the most minute. 


He has stood like a tower 
Through sun and shower, 
And dared the wiuds to battle; 
Has heard the hail, 
As from plates of nail, 
From his old limbs shaken, rattle : 
las tossed them about, and shorn the tops 
(When the storm hath roused bis might,) 
Of the forest-trees, as a strong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. 


in the original. 


so fine that the particles will not enter. 


deposit ; 


The autumn sun looks kindly down, 

But the frost is on the lea, 
And sprinkles the horn 
Of the low, at morn, 

As she hies to the old oak-tree. 
Not a leaf is stirred, 
Not a sound is heard 

But the thump of the thresher’s flail, 
‘The Jow wind’s sigh, 
Or the distant cry 

Of the hound on the fox’s trail. 


will attain. 


common letter-press page. 


The forester, he has whistling plunged, Philadelphia Standard. 


With his axe, in the deep wood’s gloom, 
That shrouds the hill, 
Where, few and chill, 
The sunbeams straggling come ; 
His brawny arm he has bared, and laid 
His axe at the root of the tree, 
The old gray oak, 
And, with a lusty stroke, 
He wields it merrily: 





TANNING OF METALS, 


that which skins go through in tanning. The pores of the 
metal are filled with another metal, or a chemical preparation 
of metals. 
upon, in a melted metal, or other preparation, and then plac- 
ing them in an oven subject to intense heat. By this pro- 
cess the new ingredients become incorporated with the prin- 
cipal matter, so as to essentially change its character, in 
some respects ; especially the plates are rendered malleable, 
and at the same time incapable of oxydation. A French 
discovery, applicable to iron, has been some time in use in 
this country, and so far, has accomplished all which it pro- 
fessed. The sheets of iron are immersed in spelter and then 
baked, as stated above. 
does not rust at all from exposure to air or salt water. It is 
therefore far more valuable for many purposes. Iron so 
prepared is called galvanized iron. An Englishman some 
two of three years ago discovered a similar process applica- 
ble to: copper, spelter and iron. What the composition is 


With lusty stroke, 
And the old gray oak, 
Through the folds of his gorgeodS vest, 
You may see him shake, 
And the night ow! break, 
From her perch in his leafy crest. 
She will come but to find him gone from where 
He stood at the break of day: 
Like a cloud that peals as it melts to air, 
"He has passed, with a crash, away ! 


Though the spring in bloom and the frost in gold 
No more his limbs attire, 
On the stormy wave 
He shall float, and brave 
The biast and the battle-fire ! 
Shall spread his white wings to the wind, 
And thunder on the deep, 
As he thundered when 
His bough was green, 
On the high and stormy steep! 


She Arts. 


operation is of the same nature with the one described above, 
and the effects are the same. The copper becomes imper- 
|| Vious to the action not only of air and salt water, but of pow- 
erful acids also; and what is of no small importance for 
sheathing of vessels, marine vegetation and shells do not; 
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combines, and this action generates a current of electricity 
which passes through the liquid to the copper, and through 
If a compound sub- 
Stance be placed in any part of this circuit, either between 
the wires or in the liquid, it is decomposed by the electricity, 
and its component parts are deposited on opposite sides. 
Thus, to take an appropriate illustration, if a solution of sal- 
phate of copper be placed next to the copper-plate, and sep- 
arated from the corrosive liquid by some porous partition, 
(as plaster of Paris,) the sulphate of copper will be decum- 
posed, and the copper be deposited on the copper-plate in 
If the copper-plate be engraved, 
or be a medal, or mould of any kind, the deposited particles 
will form a most perfect cast of every description or elevation 
The superiority of metal in the state induced 
by electricity, over liquid or melted metal, can be easily seen. 
It is completely broken up, so far as we can see, into indi- 
vidual atoms, and no scratch upon a mould can be conceived 
The slightest imper- 
fection in polish on a plate will be copied in reverse by the 
the mind cannot imagine any thing more perfect 
in the art of metal founding. The art of wood-engraving 
has reached perhaps the highest state of perfection that it 
The finest works in wood are as costly as steel 
plates, and are preferred because they can be printed on a 
They want durability, however, 
and it has been found impossible successfully to multiply 
copies of them by the stereotype process, because the subdi- 
vision of type metal, by melting, is not sufficiently minute. 
Electrotype duplicates, however, may be produced to any 
extent, that will give as fine impressions as the originals. — 


Amone the important discoveries of modern times is one 
of changing the character of metals by a process resembling 


This is done, by dipping the plates to be operated| 





The iron is afterwards softer and| 


which he puts upon the plates, we do not know, but his! 

















form upon it. 

If these ingenious gentlemen will but contrive now some 
way of imparting this anti-oxydizing quality to iron and steel,| 
without inpairing the firmness of their structure, they will! 
have discovered the philosopher's stone in a good degree, 
and our servants wiJl thank them for putting an end to the| 
disagreeable business of scouring knives and forks. A steel! 
knife that would not rust, would be better than a silver wy, 


THE ELECTROTYPE, OR CASTING BY ELECTRICITY. 

Ons of the most interesting and valuable scientific discov- 
eries of recent times, is that of multiplying engraved plates, 
medals, etc., by Voltaic electricity. Professor Jacobi, of St. 
Petersburgh, and Mr. Thomas Spencer of London, each 
claim the paternity of the invention. Their first successful 
experiments were made about a year ago, and since that 
time Mr. Peale, of the United States Mint, Mr. Joseph Sax- 
ton, of Philadelphia, Dr. James R. Chilton, Mr. Brackett, the 
sculptor, and Mr. Mapes, of New York, have successfully 
applied the principle and made radical improvements in the 
mode of obtaining its results. The value of the discovery 
may be inferred from the fact that not only wood-cuts, med- 
als, and other similar works, but the most finely engraved 
copper-plates, and even Daguerreotype pictures, may be 
multiplied from it with the greatest ease and at a trifling 
cost. The apparatus employed is a simple Voltaic circle, 
composed, as most of our readers probably know, of two 
metals and a corrosive liquid— an acid or a mineral solu- 
tion. The metals most commonly used are zinc and copper, 
the former being more oxidizable than the latter. A plate 
of each, connected together by two copper wires, is put into 
@ vessel containing the solution, which instantly acts vio- 
lently on the zinc, with which the oxygen it coatains rapidly 








The peculiar excellence of silver consists in its 
For many purposes an increase 
The 


thing else. 
resistance of oxydation. 
of softness in iron or copper is an increase in value. 





great importance. 
to the credit of Sir Humphrey Davy. He mixed metals so! 
as to prevent the oxydation of copper on ships, but barnacles 
formed much faster on the copper prepared by him than on} 
that which had not been prepared. The injury was found 
to be greater than the benefit.— N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 











Important Invention. —It is said that a person in Liver- 
pool, England, has just obtained a patent for a process which 
will remove the strongest objection against iron steam-ves- 
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sels — viz. : the corrosion of the iron by the action of the salt 
water. This person has discovered a preparation like japan, 
which coating upon the iron, resists the strongest acids, and 
cannot, therefore, fail to prevent the iron from corroding. It 
also prevents the adhesion of shell-fish, hitherto a serious 
obstruction to speed, particularly to vessels trading in south- 
ern latitudes. It is said that should this invention be suc- 
cessful, it will create a speedy and complete change of ma- 


terial in the ship-building yards. 
a 


THE POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 

One of the most eminent critics has said, that “ devotional 
poetry-cannot please.” If it be so, then has the Bible “ car- 
ried the dominion of poetry into regions that are inaccessible 
to worldly ambition.” It has “crossed the enchanted cir- 
cle,” and by the beauty, boldness and originality of its con- 
ceptions, has given to devotional poetry a glow, a richness, 
a tenderness, in vain sought for in Shakspeare or Milton, in 
Scott or Byron. Where is there poetry that can be com- 
pared with the Psalms of David; with the Song of Solomon, 
and with the prophecies of Isaiah? Where is there an elegiac 
ode to be compared with the song of David upon the death 
of Saul and Jonathan, or the Lamentations of Jeremiah? 
Where in ancient or modern poetry, is there a passage like 
this!’ “In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, 
which made ail my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed 
before my face; the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood 
still; but I could not discern the form thereof. An image 
was before mine eyes. There was silence. And I hearda 
voice saying, Shall mortal man be, more just than God ? 
shall a man be more pure than his Maker? Behold he 
putteth no trust in his servants, and his angels he chargeth 
with folly. How much less in them that dwell in houses of 
clay, whose foundation is in, the dust, and who are crushed 
before the moth! ”? Men who have felt the power of poetry, 
when they have marked the “deep working passion of 
Dante,” and observed the elevation of Milton, as he “com- 
bined image with image in Jofty gradation,” have thought 
that they discovered the indebtedness of these writers to the 
poetry of the Old Testament. But how much more sublime 
is Isaiah than Milton! How mach more enkindling than 
Dante is David! How much more picturesque than Homer 
is Solomon or John! 

Like the rapid, glowing argumentations of Paul, the poetic 
parts of the Bible may be read a thousand times, and yet 
have all the freshness and glow of the first perusal. Where 
in the compass of hpman Janguage is there a paragraph 
which for boldness and variety of metaphor, delicacy and 
majesty of thought, strength of invention, elegance and re- 
finement, equals the passage in which “God answers Job 
out of the whirlwind!”? What merely human imagination, 
in the natural progress of a single discourse, and apparently 
without an effort, ever thus went down to the “ foundation 
of the earth ” — stood at “ the doors of the ocean ”’ — visited 
“the place where the day-spring from on high takes hold of 
the uttermost parts of the earth ”’—entered into “ the treas- 
ures of the snow and the hail” —traced the path of the thun- 
der-bolt—and, penetrating the retired chamber of nature, 










































demanded, “Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten 


the drops of the dew?” And how bold its flights, how in- 
expressively striking and beautiful its antithesis, when from 
the warm and sweet Pleiades it wanders to the sterner Orion, 
and, in its rapid course, hears the “ youhg lions crying unto 


God for lack*of meat ;” sees the war horse pawing in the 


valley ; descries the eagle on the crag of the rock—and in 


all that is vast and minute, dreadful and beautiful, discovers 
and proclaims the glory of Him who is “excelient in counsel 
and the same might be said of spoons, and almost every)! and wonderful in working!’’ The style of the Hebrew poet- 
ry is every where forcible and figurative, beyond example. 
The book of Job stands not alone in this sententious, spirited 
and energetic form and manner. 
impravements of which we have been speaking, both that|| poetic parts of the Scriptures, and they stand confessedly the 
invented in France and that in England, seem to us of very|/ most eminent examples to be found of the truly sublime and 

The original idea, perhaps, ought to 69 beautiful. ‘ 


It prevails throughout the 








PARISIAN ANECDOTE. 
,@ wealthy financier, being convicted of filling 





Mr. 


‘his own coffers at the expense of the royal treasury, was de- 
| prived of his office and dismissed the court. 
‘confusion whatever, at his disgrace, and was merely heard 
‘to say, ‘They have done very wrong to dismiss me. I 
have provided safficiently for myself, and was just going to 
provide for the King.” 


He showed no 
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Original Poetry. 


TO A SILVER CREAM-PITCHER, 
Brought to this country in the Mayflower — the property of J. 8. E., Esq. 


“ By a single glance of thought, 
Time's sealed years are "fore us brought.” 








Han, bright one ! from our fatherland, before the days of steam ; 
Fa-hioned to hold, for some fair dame, a gill of dainty cream: — 
My London doll a cream-jug had, as round and eke as tall, [all.* 
Ob, yes! ’twould measure heights with thee, thy high-heeled shoes and 
Couldst thou but speak, and teil thy tale, in accents soft and slow, 
Of all that chanced within thy ken, ** two hundred years ago!” 
Perchance thou mayst have graced the feast when Massasoit was by — 
Perchance thou mayst have gleamed beneath King Philip’s eagle eye ; 
And oft thy lustre may have changed, ’neath beauty’s gushing tear: 
Alas! how much thou must have seen of agony and fear! 
Say, wert thou present at the board when Famine was a guest ? 
With liquor from the dish well filled, after the clams were blest ? 
For little cream was there, I trow : — 
No pilgrim cow had come, 
To gladden with her pleasant low 
The exile’s forest home. 


Oh! tell us of the voice that stayed the sorrow-stricken band — 
** We thank Thee for the treasures hid ’mid ocean’s gathered sand ” — 
That holy man — the pilgrim’s guide — the heaven-gifted seer, 
Whose still unblenching soul upraised “ their hymns of lofty cheer,” — 
Of the first grave — of him who made 
Its narrow couch his rest ; 
And of the fainting souls who laid 
The cold clods on bis breast. 


Nay ,— from that grave there comes a voice, — from ’neath that humble 

It filis the earth, and echoes back, e’en from the throne of God. [sod : 

»Tis borne upon the morning’s breath, — upon the evening breeze, — 

List, and you’ll hear its gentle tones among the waving trees. 

Again it swells, with trumpet power, o’er every breezy hill, 

Where’er the threat’ning storm-clouds lower, the sinking heart to thrill. 

Bons of the pilgrims ! to that voice, oh, may ye faithful prove! 

Nor ’mid the rolling years forget their sacrifice of love. 
Feb., 1841. 


ee 


* This quaint little vessel stands upon three slender legs. 


Gales of the Area. 


M. M. O. 





AN ENCOUNTER WITH SHARKS, 
The following thrilling sketch is by the author of ‘‘ Nelsenian Reminiscences.” 

Tue frigate had many supernumerary midshipmen, and! 
the fate of one of them was so peculiary tragic, that I trust 
my readers’ patience will follow me through the detail of| 
what happened ‘long, long ago.” This young gentleman! 
had come on the prospect of being provided for by the yel- 
low fever, (a strong auxiliary of the admirality in silencing, 
importunate claimants,) for promotion. He got the latter by! 
hard services and good conduct, and was appointed to com-| 
mand the Hercules’ tender, a schooner that carried more sail 
than ballast. One morning, at the east end of Jamaica, om 
was surprised by that curious phenomenon, a water spout,| 
that threw her completely over; the schooner disappeared, | 
leaving the commander, eight men, and her boat, that fortu-| 


nately had not been lashed, floating on the calm, unruffled: and open sea; the loam of the blue mountains seen in the 
The commotion occasioned by the whirlwind having'| distance, alone soothed their inquietude, but they were de- 


sea. 
subsided, “ Right the boat, men, quickly, for our lives; the 
sharks, the horrid sharks will be upon us.” 

The boat was floating bottom upwards, and eager hands) 
and shoulders succeeded in righting her, but in such a har-! 
ried way as to be nearly full of water, and in consequence! 
very tender, that is, easily upset. The lightest and most 
active lad was now ordered by the commander to get into, 
the boat and commence bailing with his cap, the only thing. 
available among these unfortunates ; he having raised him) 
with one hand for the purpose, the youth with convulsions, 
shuddering, uttered the dreadful word “shark!” fell down! 
on the gunwale, and again the boat turned bottom upwards. 
The splash and desperate efforts of the crew, for they worked 
as despairing men of strong sinews will work to escape the 
dreadful fate so closely impending, in some measure scared 
and altered the direct attack of the monster, who swerved! 
and swept in circles round the hapless beings, showing his! 
hateful fin high above the troubled waters, before so placid. 
* Shout loudly, men,”’ cried the officer, “and bail away lad, 
without looking at the shark,” (which kept narrowing his) 
circles, as he swiftly passed around them.) God is able to! 
deliver us, even in this great extremity ; avoid getting into 
the boat until she is more buoyant, but splash the water 
about with all the noise you can make.” 

A violent rush, 8 terrific scream of agony, and the disap- 
pearance of One of the stout seamen, followed by a crimson 








tinge on the water, attested the voracity of this scourge of!'lowing table is taken from the researches of Mr. Whitehurst, 


|| misery. 
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contained in his “ Inquiry into the Origin of the Earth,” and 
from Dr. Fothergill’s “‘ Observations on Longevity.” 




















































the sea. “He will gorge himself on poor Tom,” said the 
commander, inexpressibly shocked, “and we are freed if the 


blood” — (here he checked his disclosure, for he well knew Names. Ages. Piaces of abode. 
that the scent of the blood would draw myriads around ‘Tpeetas Parre,- - - - - 152, - - - - England. 
them.) “ Lift Jack carefully in, too; for I see their dread. ee NI oF 75 ff oe Mt mappane 
i d Robt. Montgomery, - - - 126. - - - - England 
ful fins appearing all around—oh! God of mercy, shield Semestele, « ~~ < > 100, - - + - /Bageed 
us.” nae ; . Biswife, --+--- 0. - -- - England. 
Another rush, and piercing shrieks curdled their blood, as Countess of Desmond, - - 140. - - - - Ireland. 
the fish with difficulty drew an herculean, well-formed man Countess of Eccleston, - - 143, - - - - Ireland. 
beneath the surface. All was now wild commotion, caution J. —_ eda ahecks « ag oLqay e es 
. ° —— Laurence cc 2 - Me ee otland. 
and order had given place to paralysing fear, and each mao pansies Sele, Pedant itd I SS A an Tricals. 
grasped madly at the boat; but providentially for those in ile Tis) as: 050g MBB aero Sealed. 
her, the ravenous monsters carried off in their jaws every Francis Consist. - - - - 150, - - - - England. 
floating man, before he could upset the boat in his mad efforts Christ. J. Drakenberg, - - 146. - - - - Norway. 
to save himself from the horrible death in view. The vio- Margen Petes, - - - MR - + = = England. 
lent struggles of the monsters for the prey, when two of them cep 20 pale Oe » = lei ll — 
: 88 : P y 4 “ P Francis Bous, - - - - - 121. - - - - France. 
seized the same person; the imprecations and oft times John Brookey, - - - - - wg ee a England. 
prayers of those in the boat, which floated in a sea of blood, James Bowels,- - - - - aes England. 
as they attempted, by stretching their hands, to save their ioe yglee: vig, oe at ating ts lS ie England. 
sinking shipmates, who, with startling eye-balls and wild pop sencee » Aa eta ee — 
~ s A. Goldsmith, - - - - - 140. - - - - France. 
gestures, cried to them for succor, the scene is too dreadful Mary Yates, ~~ ‘= - - soe England. 
to contemplate, or fully attempt to portray ; the dread reality John Briles, - - - - - Ms te o's England. 
is often endured by those “ who go down to the sea in ships, Wm. Ellis, - - - - - - 19. - - - - England. 

and occupy their business in great waters.” Louisa Traxo, a negress, - 115, - - - - South Americe. 
The wretched youth in command, was, by the exertions eee «ee Ree tem shhs ne 
: ‘ zs Janet Taylor, - - - - - 108. - - - - Scotland. 
of the lads in the boat, extricated from the jaws of two raven- Richard Linyd, - - - - 13, ---- Scotland. 
ous monsters, each of whom had seized and carried off a leg, Susan Hilliar,- - - - - 100. - - « « England 
and the bleeding trank of the youth was hauled into the boat, James Hayley,- - - - - m2, - - + - England 
to undergo a more languishing death from the loss of blood. Anne Cacktet, - - - - MB. - = + - England 
William Walker, - - - - 112. - - + - England 


The poor boys, nearly dead with fear and apprehensions, did 
their best to stop the bleeding, by passing some rope yarns 
around the stumps which were shattered and jagged by the 
teeth of the munsters, who had apparently splintered the thigh 
bone up tothe hips. Heavy groans attested the suffering 
of the helpless youth, but they got fainter as he extended 
his hand towards the island, with an imploring !ook of 
anguish, till welcome death relieved him of his intolerable 


The above table might be much increased, if we had 
access to documents of a later date; and it will be seen by 
the reader that most of the persons mentioned were Eng- 
lish, because the observations were chiefly made in England. 
It was remarked by a late eminent physician of this State, 
(Dr. Fisher of Beverly,) that he had known a great many 
instances of remarkable longevity, in the case of Irishmen 
who had settled in America. He thought the American cli- 
mate more favorable to the health of the Irish than their 
native climate, which is certainly not unhealthy. 

If we look to an early period of the Christian era, we shall 
find that Italy has been peculiarly propitious to longevity. 
Lord Bacon observesNhat the year 76, in the reign of Ves- 
pasian was memorable; for in that year was a taxing, which 
afforded the most authentic method for knowing the ages of 
men. From it there were found in that part of Italy, lying 
between the Apennine mountains and the river Po, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four persons who either equalled or exceeded 


one hundred years of age, namely : 
54 persons of 100 years each. 


The death of the commander, under such shocking circum- 
stances, left the youths, (for they were but striplings,) in 
comparative quietude. With heads bowed upon their knees, 
and hearts paralyzed with fear, and nearly broken from the 
distressing scenes they had witnessed, afraid to look each 
other in the face, where ghastly despair sat enthroned, they 
shuddered at every shock the boat sustained from the raven- 
ous fish jostling and crossing her in all directions, being 
attracted by the taint of blood issuing from the ill-fated com- 
mander. 

“ The devils will be in the boat or upset her if we do not 
throw the body to them —lend me a hand, Tom.” And 


overboard went the useless trunk of a formerly good looking 57 ‘ = 35 7 
youth, but a few hours since loving and beloved. Most true 2 “ 125 ie 
that “in the midst of life we are in death.” The disappear- _ : 130 ‘ : 
ance of a host of fins, diving for the body, gave breathing 4 « “ 136 ' , 
time to the lads, who threw a despairing gaze on the wide a “ 140 § 
In Parma, . - “ 420 « “ 
4 “ “ 430 « “ 
void of any means of reaching it, no oars, no sails, and the In Brussels, 1 : : 125 - 
worst of all the negatives, no fresh water. But they dipped In Placentia, 1 ae 131 a 
their upper garments alongside and placed them on their In Faventia, 1 — 132 acon 
fevered bodies, by which they absorbed moisture sufficient 6 ? . 110 z : 
to keep them from maddening with thirst. One of our nu- . a, 120 
In Riminn, 1 “ & 150 & 


merous cruisers fortunately took them on’ board — more for- 
tunate than the Go-along’s gig, which with the captain and 
crew, have never yet been heard of, though it happened long, 
long ago, as detailed in my “ Nelsonian Reminiscences.” 


Original Besxns. 


REMARKS ON LONGEVITY. 

We shall omit, in this article, all speculations upon the 
great longevity of the antediluvians, as the subject is in- 
volved in great mystery, and confine our remarks to the 
state of things’since Moses. Since the time of Moses the 
age of the human race has been what it is now, not often 
much exceeding one hundred years. It has been said, that 
as the number of people increased, their longevity decreased, 
till it came down at length to seventy or eighty, which is a 
good medium, and by means hereof, the world is neither 
overstocked nor kept too thin; but life and death keep a 
tolerably equal pace. Hence, from this period the common 
duration of man’s life has been much the same in all ages, 
as we learn both from sacred and profane history. The fol- 


Mr. Caren, in his Survey of Cornwall, remarks, that it is 
no unusual thing, with the inhabitants of that country, to 
reach ninety years of age, and upwards, and even to retain 
their strength of body and perfect use of their senses. Be- 
sides Brown, the Cornish beggar, who lived to one hundred 
and twenty, and one Palezen to one hundred and thirty years 
of age, he remembered the decease of four persons in his 
parish, the sum of whose years, taken collectively, amounted 
to three hundred and forty. Now, although longevity evi- 
dently prevails more in certain districts than in others, yet 
it is, by no means, confined to any particular nation or cli- 
mate ; nor are there wanting instances of it, in almost every 
quarter of the globe. 

In an old Monthly Magazine, published in London, a list 
of forty-eight persons is recorded, as having attained the age 
of a century and upwards, whose deaths were recorded dur- 
ing the year 1806, in different parts of the world, but chiefly 
in England, which was the theatre of the writer’s observa- 
tions. Of these forty-eight persons, nineteen were males, 
and twenty-nine females ; of the latter only one is mentioned 
as not having been married. Of about half the number, how- 

















ever, nothing is recorded except the mere name and age, and|/a half millions of florins, (one hundred and fifty thousand 
very few particulars concerning the remainder. Although 
it is probable that nearly the whole number in the list were 
persons who had been married, only sixteen are mentioned 
as such. Of these Mrs. Gayner Thomas, aged 104, had four- 
teen children ; William Marchant, aged 107, was the father 
. of nineteen children, and Samuel Griffiths, aged 100, was 


the father of twenty-five children. 


As instances of such great age, although more numerous 
than is commonly suspected, bear a very small proportion to 
the whole population of the country, it would appear highly 
improbable, if longevity depended entirely on the natural 
constitution of the individual, that such persons should hap- 
pen to meet with husbands or wives of constitutions equally 
durable; yet in the above mentioned list there are four in- 
stances in which this appears to have been the case. An- 
drew Fraser, aged 100, had been married to one wife nearly 
seventy years, and left her behind him; John Shortal, aged 
106, left a widow aged 102; John Hunter, aged 106, left a 
widow aged ninety-two, and William Marchant, aged 107, 
left a widow in her ninety-ninth year. This certainly shows 
that the situation and mode of living of the parties must 
have materially contributed to their long life. . It is highly 
improbable that so many coincidences of longevity, in mat- 
ried couples, would have occurred in so small a Jist of cen- 
tenarians, if their long life were owing to the possession of 


a sound constitution, independent of other circumstances. 


It is not probable that long life can be attained by any 
other means than such as promote health and vigor, and con- 
sequently qualify the individual the better to enjoy existence ; 
but it is almost invariably found that persons who do attain 
to a very great age, possess their powers of body and mind, 
during the latter years of their life, in a greater degree of 
vigor than most who die at the age of threescore years and 
ten. Hence, it may be inferred, that when an aged man 
retains the full possession of his mental and bodily faculties, 


he is the probable subject of a long continuance of life. 


The examples which are exhibited in the above tables are 
abundantly sufficient to prove, that longevity, in more mod- 
ern times, does not depend so mach as some have supposed, 
on any particular climate, situation or occupation in life. 
We see that it often prevails in places where all these are 
extremely dissimilar; and it would, moreover, be difficull, 
in the histories of the several persons above mentioned, to 
find any circumstance common to them all, except perhaps 
that of being born of healthy parents, and of being inured to 


daily labor, temperance and simplicity of diet. Among the 


inferior ranks of mankind, therefore, rather than among the 


sons of ease and luxury, shall we find the most numerous 
instances of longevity. Yet history records many instances 
of long-lived physicians and philosophers. Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, attained the age of one hundred and four 


years; Democritus, the laughing philosopher, lived one-hun- 


dred and nine years, and the physician Galen attained the 
immense age of one hundred and forty. 

The plain diet and invigorating employments of a country 
life, are acknowledged, on all hands, to be highly conducive 
to health and longevity ; while the luxuries and refinements 
of large cities are allowed to be equally destructive to the 
human species. This consideration alone, perhaps, more 
than counterbalances all the boasted privileges of superior 
elegance and civilization resulting from a city life. 


PAiscellantes. 


PRINCE OF MANY ESTATES. 

Paince Esterwazy possesses, in addition to his three pal- 
aces in Vienna, and his domains in Bohemia, one thirteenth 
part of the whole kingdom of Hungary. He has thirty-six 
estates, each containing from ten to twenty-four villages ; 
which together with one hundred square English miles of 
forest, make collectively nearly one thousand two hundred 
square miles; and Hungary, covering a surface of seven- 
teen thousand, proves the position. Nor is this gigantic and 
overwhelming landed property his only source of revenue; 
the namber of his peasants (here called subjects) amounting 
to three hundred and sixty thousand with all their liabilities, 
and a constant capital of two hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep (probably producing yearly four hundred thousand 
weight of wool, most of which is of a superior quality,) re- 
maining to be superadded ; and yet, nevertheless, this colos- 
sal heritage, exceeding in extent the Grand Duchy of Mo- 
dena, as well as several of the petty German states, does not 
carry his actual revenne to a higher aggregate than one and 
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to marry, and nowhere are this body so pure, So venerable, 
and so truly pious ; crime is almost unknown throughout the 
country. 

In short, De Lamartine observes, that should he ever be 
obliged to expatriate himself, he should make éhoice of one 
‘‘of the peaceful villages of these Maronites, at the foot or 
on the descent of Lebanon, in the bosom of a simple, re- 
ligious, and benevolent population, under the balm and 
orange trees of one of the gardens of their mountains, within 
view of the sea.” “TI may deceive myself, (says he,) but I 
imagine that great destinies may be reserved for the Maro- 
nite people —a virgin nation, primitive in its morals, religion 
and courage ; possessed of the traditional virtue of the Patri- 
archs, of property, a portion of liberty, and much patriotism ; 
and who, by similarity of religion and other relations of faith 
and commerce, are every day more and more impregnated 
with western civilization.” “ Should a man of talent spring 
up among them, capable of estimating the future, and dis- 
posed to ally himself with European powers, he would have 
no difficulty in re-enacting the wonders of Mehemet Ali, 
Pacha of Egypt, and would leave behind him the veritable 
germ of an Arabian empire.” — Pilgrimage of the Holy Land. 























































pounds, ) thus making the actual proceeds of the land aver- 
age only sixpence an_acre. 


MINERAL LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Tue mineral regions of Missouri and of the Northwest are 
ascertained to exceed the entire area of the great State of 
Pennsylvania, and by the more recent explorations of those 
talented geologists, Dr. Owen and Col. Niccolet, this min- 
eral region was believed to exceed the superfices of the two 
largest States of the Union. It was the most fertile in soil, 
as well as the richest and most extensive mineral region in 
the world. Among other valuable minerals in this great 
region, were iron, lead, copper, and zinc. In lead, the 
quantity produced had augmented from 335,000 pounds in 
1823 to 33,000,000 pounds in 1839, worth, at New York, 
$1,000,000. We had thus risen, in less than a quarter of a 
century, from nothing, to the third on the list of nations 
which produced lead ; and at the same ratio of augmentation 
we should, in twenty years, stand at the head of the list, 
when we might not only supply our own market, but that 
lead would become a large article of export. As to copper, 
the importance was still greater. -Our imports of copper, in 
1839, amounted to within a small fraction of $2,000,000. 
When we considered copper, not only as a coin for small 
change, but in its many valuable uses in manufactures, the 
importance of the subject would be perceived. To specify 
no others, the amount of copper used in boilers on steam- 
cars, and for steamboats on the lakes, rivers, and ocean, was 
very great, and increasing every day; and transportation 
by steam on the land, and navigation by steam on the water, 
to a great extent; depended on the use of this valuable min- 
eral. As connected with steam vessels for the Navy, the 
subject was one of the highest national importance. The 
copper region of the United States was richer and more ex- 
tensive than any other part of the world. The mining and 
smelting of this mineral in our country had but recently 
commenced, but under circumstances to promise the most 
auspicious results. 





FORTUNE’S CHANGES. 

A REMARKABLE instance of the diversity of fortune pro- 
duced by the remarkable political changes of the last half 
century, is shown in the following sketch of the career of 
Louis A. Tarascon, who recently died in New York at the 
age of eighty-three years. 

No Frenchman, residing in North America, is ignorant of 
that name, which, for nearly half a century, has been as a 
beacon for the European trade in the west of the States, as 
well as for philanthropic institutions. At Marseilles he 
alone appeased the first troubles of the revolution of 1789, 
and saved from the murderer’s axe all the city; he admin- 
istered as a head magistrate. He afterwards escaped the 
revenge of the leaders in the Reign of Terror, and came to 
America, where his services have been estimated by many 
of the wisest citizens, above those even of Lafayette, for in- 
troducing navigation on the western rivers, which was con- 
sidered impracticable. It is enough to recall that be has 
been the friend of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and that 
Jackson honored him with his intimacy. All his life has 
been devoted to the welfare of humanity, and his pen has 
shown the generosity of his heart. In short, his immense 
fortune has been spent in good deeds. 

Monsieur Tarascon claimed to originate the National 
Guards in France. He built the first ships at Pittsburg that 
navigated the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Twenty years 
ago he laid before Congress a scheme for forming # comma- 
nication with the Pacific across the States, combining a social 
system and commerce. He showed that the nearest course 
from France and England to China was through these 
States ; and by exploring the West and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, he discovered navigable rivers for the greatest portion 
of the distance; and he supposed, with great probability, 
that an emporiam of commerce will be formed at the conflux 
of the Mississippi and Missouri, and there concentrate the 
produce of the world, and from thence distribute it to every 
part of this continent, by the channels which natare has 
formed and art is constantly improving. This great project 
is already half accomplished. He was, of course, in advance 
of the age, and allowed to spend his own fortune without 
efficient aid. We were amused at the fact which he related 
to us, that he had the promise of several eminent statesmen, 
twenty years ago, “that they would assist him in twenty 
years time,” and that he was now about to apply to them to 
fulfil their promises! The fact shows his confidence and per- 
severance. He was an amiable man, but ripe for the grave. 
He apparently enjoyed iife till his last illness, and then sunk 
from the decay of nature. 

He has been indebted to a lady who has a handsome board- 
ing house in Dey street, for many of the comforts of life dar- 
ing his last few years residence in New York. 

The Catholic clergy refusing to bury him, because of his 
unbelief, Mr. Verren politely offered his services and church, 
and he was thus buried in the Protestant ground, under the 
direction of his countrymen. 





WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 
Tue Philadelphia U. S. Gazette publishes the following 
anecdote respecting the late Samvuex Wituiams, Esq., for- 
merly a distinguished broker in London, who died a few 
weeks since in Boston : 

One dark, stormy night, while at sea, Mr. Williams left 
his berth below, with an intention of repairing to the deck of 
the vessel. He ascended the companion way, (place of en- 
trance to, and egress from, the ship’s cabin,) feeling his way 
along in utter darkness. The storm was howling, and every 
rope above him seemed strung to some strange melody, while 
the spray was dashing wildly over the bows of the ship. 
Just as Mr. W. reached the deck, the darkness on one side 
seemed to thicken, and the noise of the water to come in 
more irregularly ; suddenly ropes passed over the head and 
along the breast of the astonished man. He seized them al- 
most involuntarily, and held them with a convulsive grasp. 
An awful crash followed, and he was borne onward by the 
rigging on which he had seized, while the deck which had 
sustained his feet, had sunk beneath him. 

A larger vessel had run down his own, and he and per- 
haps another were saved as by a miracle to tell the story of 
destruction, for the larger ship went booming onward in her 
course, and not a cry was heard from the perishing men, nor 
was a remnant found of the shattered bark. All were 
*¢ In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


TRIBES OF LEBANON. 

Tre Maronites, who, with the Druses, and other tribes of 
Lebanon, are now exciting so much interest, as the oppo- 
nents of Ibrahim Pacha in Syria, are, according to Lamar- 
tine, brave, and like all mountaineers, warriors by nature. 
They would muster in 1832, at the bidding of their prince, 30 or 
40,000 men, either to defend the passes of their mountains, 
or rush upon the plain and make Damascus or the towns 
of Syria tremble. Their population is upwards of 200,000, 
and increasing daily by their attention to agriculture, which 
has covered the sides of Lebanon with terraces of mulberry, 
fig, olive and plum trees, almost up to the highest crags. 
Their villages exceed two hundred, each having its well 
built monastery, occupied by one hundred monks, who are, 
besides, all laborious peasants, raising silk, corn, &c., and 
are models of piety and industry. Though rigid Catholics, 
they have obtained from the Pope permission for the clergy 


THE GREAT MISSOURIAN. * 

Tue following extract of a letter.is from a gentleman now 

on a tour through the Western States, and at present in St. 
Louis, from whence he writes :— 

“T went the other night to look at the greatest curiosity 
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that I have ever seen. It is called the great Missourian, and 
It was 
found about two hundred miles west of this place, in this 
State, bya German. It measures to the top of the ribs 16 
feet high, is 32 feet long, has two tusks that are from 10 to 
12 inches in diameter, and are 16 feet apart. The head and 
tusks weigh 1100 pounds. The joints of the knee in the fore 
legs are inverted, so that he bends his knee’ to the contrary 


is the skeleton of the greatest animal ever known. 


way from any other animal. He appears to have been web- 
footed, has no hoof, but toes about 8 or 10 inches long. The 
owner has computed its size, in comparison to the size of an 


ox here that weighs 1000 pounds, and he is just 100 times 


larger than the ox, so that he must have weighed when 
alive, 100,000 pounds, (50 tons.) I should think he would 
have required five or six buffaloes for breakfast. The six 
musicians, who play at the exhibition of the animal, sit up 
in his ribs. 

“The owner has been offered $20,000 cash for him. He 
leaves in a few days for New Orleans, from thence to New 
York, thence to Europe.” 





BRAZILIAN JUSTICE. 
Tue following anecdote was related to us by a friend, as 
having occurred quite recently at Rio Janerio. An American 
vessel in leaving the harbor, ran into an English brig laden 
with coffee, cut her down to the water’s edge, and destroyed 
the cargo to the amount of $40,000. The case was brought 
before the courts of law. The consignee of the American 
vessel perceived it was going against her owners, as she was 
proved to be to the windward, and consequently should have 
allowed room for the other vessel to pass. He thereupon 
went to the Judge, and commenced abusing the legal tribu- 
nals as being totally deficient in justice, and always giving 
cases to the strongest parties. The Judge replies, “ How so? 
you must be mistaken; we always decide according to the 
nature of the evidence.” “No,” says the consignee, “ for 
instance, the English carry the day in Rio; you dare not de- 
cide against their interests. Here’s the case of the English 
brig; every body knows that the American will lose it. I'll 
bet you $5000 he does.” “ Done,” says the Judge, “$5000 
he don’t.” The honest Judge won the bet. 





A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

A .ettTer from one of the missionaries at the Sandwich 
Islands relates the following events. The prayer meeting 
on the waves, and the heroic exertions of the devoted wife 
to save her husband, are circumstances without a parallel in 
any thing ever recorded by the pen. 

We have just returned from our general meeting at Hono- 
lulu. Our passage was made in a canoe to Lahaina, a dis- 
tance of 80 miles; a perilous undertaking, for the sea was 
high, and fearfully threatening to our little bark. From 
this place we obtained a passage in the King’s vessel to Ho- 
nolulu — we had a pleasant meeting with our friends. 

About the time of our leaving home, a sorrowful provi- 
dence occurred. The brethren at Honolulu, fearing that we 
should not venture upon a canoe, engaged a vessel, which 
was to go to Hawaii for Mr. Lyons, and to call on its return 
and take us. The vessel made its passage to Hawaii, and 
when near its place of destination was capsized and lost. 
All on board, consisting of thirty souls, were drowned, except 
four. These seemed to be miraculously preserved to tell the 
sad tale of the fate of their companions. 

When the accident occurred they were near the shore, but 
the wind and current were against them, and thinking it 
vain to attempt to reach Hawaii, they congregated them- 
selves upon the rolling billows, and there together in their 
distress offered up their supplications to Him who alone could 
preserve them from the threatening deep. 

They attempted to swim to Kahoolura, some thirty miles 
on the opposite side of the channel. One man and his wife 
took a covered bucket and tied to their bodies, and in this 
way swam until the bucket came to pieces. The female 
swam for some time, but on turning she saw her husband 
becoming too weak to support himself. She stopped and 
rubbed him until he could proceed. They went on until 
Kahoolura was in full sight; he then became too feeble to 
proceed without assistance, and supported himself by holding 
to the long hair of his wife’s head. In this way she towed 
him. for some time; his hand soon let go the hold, and she 
tried in vain to rouse him. She told him he must pray — 
he commenced, but only uttered a few words. She put his 
arms around her neck —held him with one hand, and made 
for the shore. When within about half a mile from the shore, 













































about thirty hours. When she, landed she was three days 
before she saw a human being, and was without food. At 
last some fishermen found her, and conveyed her to the vil- 
lage, where she is now in good health. The captain of the 
vessel is a foreigner, and could swim but little; his wife 
saved herself by the assistance of an oar. 
appeared from time to time uatil all perished but the four. 





Gigantic Sxeteton.—As the workmen of Messrs. Parry 
and Jones were digging a new paint pit at Llanllianna, near 
Alnwich, they discovered, within three feet of the surface, 
a stone urn, on opening which they found a human skeleton, 
in a high state of preservation, measuring the extraordinary 
length of seven feet six inches. The skeleton throughout 
was quite proportional to its length, and in a very perfect 
condition. The urn appears to have been made from the 
Aberdovey limestone, and had the appearance of being much 
corroded by time. It bears no inscription to throw on its 


the curious respecting this gigantic “remnant of departed 
years.” From the rude nature of this urn or coffin, it seems 
probable that the body had been first laid in the grave, and 
limestones placed round its sides, and on the top only, which, 
from the length of time they had laid under ground, had be- 
come cemented together. — Chester Chronicle. 





Portraits on Roman Coins.—In the earliest and more 
simple days of Rome, the portrait of no living personage 
appeared on the public money ; the heads were those of their 
deities, or some personage who had received divine honors. 
Julius Cesar was the first who obtained express permission 
of the senate to place his portrait on the coins; and his ex- 
ample was soon followed by others. The heads of Lepidus, 
and of Antony, appear on their denarii, and even the money 
of Brutus, with the two daggers and the cap of liberty, bears 
on the obverse the head of the man who killed his friend be- 
cause he had assumed the regal power and authority. We 
have no evidence, however, that this money, which is of 


Brutus ; and it is possible that it is a posthumous coin. — 
Akerman’s Numismatic Manual. : 
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Tue Western anv Norruern Trape.— The opening of a 
channel of direct communication between Boston and St. 
Louis, which is about to be accomplished by means of a con- 
nected series of Railroad is not a new and unheard of pro- 
ject, as will be seen by the following letter from a respecied 
correspondent, which our readers will find well worthy their 


attention. 
Springfield, Vt. 
To the Editors of the Boston Weckly Magazine: 


GentLemen—I am pleased to find in one of your late 
papers, a notice of the projected Railroad from Boston to St. 
Louis. It is, indeed, as you characterize it, a splendid en- 
terprise. It will do more, when completed, to bind together 
the American Union, to blend the interests of the East and 
the West, to increase the value of property in the country 
through which it is laid, to excite industry and enterprize 
among the farmers of the interior, to invite visits of curiosity, 
pleasure and speculation from abroad, to assimilate the views 


‘and feelings of the people in the old and new States, and to 


strengthen the defences of our country, than any measure 
ever adopted in these United States. Its beneficial effects 
on commerce and trade, especially at Boston and St. Louis, 
can hardly be reached by our conception. . St. Louis will 
command the concentrated trade of the west, from Mexico, 
California, Oregon, and all the Territory within two thou- 
sand miles of the western borders of Missouri. The public 
lands will be increased in value by the facilities which this 
communication will afford to emigration. 

A time will come, when the history of such a work as this 
will be, to the philanthropist and statesman, a desideratum. 
[ts first conception — its magnificent results to the commerce 


she found he was dead, and she was compelled to let go her 
hold to support herself. They had then been in the water 


The others dis- 









history any rays of information to gratify the inquiries of 











great rarity, was struck with the knowledge and sanction of 


signatures, in 1824. The writer of those papers has pre- 
served them for publication. They were the product of his 
personal reconnoisances at the west — and on the route from 
St. Louis to Boston, via Buffalo and Albany. When his 
plan was at first proposed, a Canal was the only known 
method by which to attain the object. Railroads were 
then unknown in America. The plan proposed was, to 
unite Boston Bay with Albany, by a canal to the latter 
place, there to intersect the Erie and Northern Canals ; — 
then, to avail of a canal from Chicago to the Illinois River ; 
thus securing a water communication through the Lakes, 
direct from St. Louis to Boston, and taking from New York 
City that monopoly of our trade, which she was then begin- 
ning to secure. Mr. Strickland’s visit to Europe, and sub- 
sequent report to his employers in Pennsylvania, supplied 
the writer and the country with information which ultimately 
led to a relinguishment of the Canal project, and the: substi- 
tution of a proposed Railroad. But the facts and arguments 
of a commercial and political nature, which have been of 
late years so eloquently urged in behalf of this measure, will 
be found first suggested in the papers referred to ; and should 
you wish to present proof of this to your readers, some one 
or more of those communications can be sent you for repub- 
lication. 

An effort has recently been made to call the attention of 
the people of Vermont, and of the Federal Government at 
Washington, to the importance of a Railroad from Lake 
Champlain to the sea coast. It is believed that this meas- 
ure will be important to the protection of our northern fron- 
tier, in case of future war with Great Britain. The command 
of Lake Champlain will be all important to the safety of our 
towns on its shores—and such a facility for transporting 
and concentrating troops and munitions of war cannot fail 
to become variously serviceable. From Port Kent, or some 
other place on the western shore of the lake, a Railroad 
will soon be constructed to Ogdensburg, on the St. Lawrence. 
From Burlington, Vt., a road can be made to some point on 
the Connecticut River — thence either across New Hamp- 
shire to Nashua — or down the valley of the Connecticut to 
Springfield, Mass. Either of these routes will secure to Bos- 
ton an amount of northern, western and Canadian trade, 
in peace, and of commercial and military advantages in 
the event of war, which should interest her citizens, imme- 
diately, in the authorization and prosecution of this work. 
Let editors and orators call the attention of Congress to the 
defenceless condition of our ports and coast — to the similar 
exposure of our Champlain shores — to the advantages which 
may be enjoyed reciprocally, on the sea-board and the lakes, 
from a facility of communication, by which in siz hours, the 
resources of either may be conveyed to the aid and succor 
of the other. And let the merchants and manufacturers of 
Massachusetts and her immediate neighbors of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, contemplate this proyect in 
all its bearings on their various interests —now, while those 
interests can command protection —and another summer 
shall see the work commenced ! 

Yours, respectfully, S. W., JR. 

Greenovucn’s Statue or WasHineton.— A paragraph has 
been published in several papers, doing great injustice to Mr. 
Greenough, stating that although he had received several 
years since the appropriation of $20,000 for his statue, it was 
not yet finished, nor likely soon to be. A correspondent of 
the Daily Advertiser contradicts the report, and says that the 
statue is finished, and the artist has not been paid for it. It 
was completed in the month of October last. Mr. Greenough 
has expended on the work the entire sum of $20,000, which 
he was to receive for it. Of this amount, he has received 
only such sums as he was entitled to, by terms of the con- 
tract, and has yet to-receive the final instalment of $5,000, 
due on delivery of the work. The statue has no doubt been 
shipped on board the U.S. ship Ohio, and is probably now 
on its way to the United States. 


Foreicn Irems. — We find some items of general interest 
in the London literary papers, which are not to be found in 
the political papers. We have taken some pains to prepare 
the following articles for the gratification of ou? readers. 


Tue Poericat Works or Tuomas Moors, collected by him- 


and politics of the country — its advantages to the manufac-|/ self, have just appeared in London. In the preface, which 
\uring interest of New England, and the agricultural pros-||is remarkably interesting, he relates the influences to which 


pects of the whole West, were first suggested in the Boston 


he attributes his share in the Irish Melodies, in which the 


Patriot in a series of papers under several captions and | wrongs of Ireland, the indignation, the tenderness and fancy 
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of her children, are so touchingly portrayed. It appears 
that he narrowly escaped being involved in the conspiracy 
which proved so fatal to the high-minded Emmettpand other 
noble spirits of the day. : 

‘Tue Prayrairn Parers ; or Brother Jonathan, the Smartest 
Nation in all Creation,” which we announced some time since 
as in course of publication, has appeared, from the press of 
Saunders and Otley, in three volumes. From some extracts 
we have seen in the London papers, it appears to be a dull 
affair, and in the quantity in which it is served up, must be 
absolutely intolerable. The Atheneum says — “ That the 
author of these voluines is not able to write his own lan- 
guage, cannot, perhaps, be insisted on as an argument con- 
clusively disqualifying him for forming a sound judgment 
on men and things ; but it might furnish, could he be made 
conscious. of it, a very fair reason why he should resist the 
temptation to caricature the language of others.”’ “ The fact 
is, the subject of these peculiarities which lie on the surface 
of American society is an exhausted one, and their eterna! 












the proprietors are now busily engaged in filling. The ex- 
portation of ice taken from these two ponds, during the pres- 
ent year, will probably amount to 40,000 tons—employing 
133 vessels, each carrying 300 tons. 

During a debate in the House of Representatives, on the 
15th inst., on a motion to strike out the allowance of $1500 a 
year for a clerk to sign land’ patent deeds, Mr. Lincoln an- 
nounced a very astounding fact, viz., that every patent which 
had been signed by this clerk for the last four years, was 
invalid, by means of a clerical blunder! The fact seemed 
not to be contradicted, and Mr. Lincoln stated that the only 
way to remedy the evil was to pass a special act to legalize 
those 300,000 deeds. 

The Directors of the Eastern Railroad have determined 
upon making another track from Lynn to Salem, in order to 
ensure the great way travel between Salem and Boston, from 
the detensions which naturally increase as the road increases 
in length. Contracts have been made, and the work of lay- 
ing the rails will commence in April, to be finished previous- 
ly to the fourth of July. 









repetition, while it is offensive to the Americans, is becuming 
tedious to ourselves.” 


Cuear Postace.—The English Penny Postage, which it 
was predicted would not pay its expenses, has yielded £441- 
000 net revenue the first year of its experiment, notwith- 


standing that the expenses have been greatly augmented by 
the increased employment of railroads in carrying the mails. 
The postage on unpaid letters is double that charged on those 
paid in advance. The number of letters sent by mail has 
steadily increased during the year, at least 15 per cent. 
more now being transmitted than in the earlier part of the 
year. 

On the principal railroad routes a flying Post Office is fitted 
up. The clerks occupy a room 16 feet long by 6 wide, in 
which the mails are sorted and arranged, while the cars are 
in motion, and by a contrivance of net-work without, letters 
are received from the Postmasters along the line, and the 
mail bags are also thrown out, without stopping the train. 


Mr. Russext’s Faneweit Concert. — Mr. H. Russell gives 
a Farewell Concert, this evening, at the Melodeon. His 
choicest songs will be presented as a parting offering to his 
friends and admirers. 

He will also give a Grand Sacred Concert, at the Tem- 
ple, to-morrow evening, assisted by the Boston Musical In- 
stitute. The performances will consist of selections from 
his Oratorio of the Skeptic, and several songs and choruses. 


Tue Rarners, after a short absence from the city, have re- 
turned, and announce a Grand Musical Soiree at the Melo- 
deon, on Monday evening next. Their programme affords 
promise of an interesting and pleasant treat to the lovers of 
music. 


Presipent Harrison’s Cabinet. — It is stated, on authority, 
that the new Cabinet is to consist of the following members. 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Crittenden have resigned their Sena- 
torial seats, in anticipation of their appointment. 

Secretary of State — Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary of the Treasury — Thomas Ewing, of Tennessee. 

Secretary of the Navy —George E. Badger, of N. Carolina. 

Postmaster General — Francis Granger, of New York. 

Attorney General —J. J. Crittenden, of Kentucky. 


Merry’s Museum. — The second number of this interest- 
ing juvenile work is just out, and is filled with a variety of 
excellent articles, well calculated to accomplish the object of 
the editor, which is to please and to edify his youthful readers. 





Mr. Prerront.—The Ecclesiastical Council,which we men- 
tioned in our last, have been occupied in the hearing of ar- 
guments on both sides, and have not yet determined whether 
they will proceed to an exparte examination. 


OVerklp Mecorv. 


The Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, formerly Lieut. Governor 
of the Commonwealth, and father of the present representa- 
tive in Congress from this district, died on Monday morning 
last, at his residence in this city, at the age of 81 years. 

The amount shipped last year from Charlestown and Bos- 
ton, was about 32,000 tons —nearly all of which came from 
Fresh Pond. During the year, several large ice houses 
have been erected near Spy Pond in West Cambridge, which 














The town of Brookline is about giving names to its various 
roads and avenues. The name of Washington street is to 
be given to the main road between Washington street in 
Roxbury and Washington street in Brighton, whereby the 
street bearing this name will commence at Dock Square in 
Boston, and terminate in Brighton, a distance of six miles. 

The two steamboats “Peru,” and “Chili,” which were 
sent out to the Pacific by the British Steam Packet Company, 
made the passage, nearly all the way by steam, from Eng- 
land to Chili in 55 days, stopping at Rio Janeiro and passing 
through the straits of Magellan. The Peru passed through 








laank companies in constant readiness. 


the straits in 32 hours. 

About five leagues from Beverloo, in Belgium, a terrific 
fire lately broke out in the forest of Postel, both timber and 
brushwood having been consumed by its ravages throughout 
a circumference of nearly nine miles, the flames rising to 
full fifty feet in height, and being visible at a distance of 
fifteen leagues. 

There are 20,000 regulars in the two Provinces of Canada. 
In addition, each regiment of militia is required to have two 
As there are 113 
regiments in the Upper Province, this will give 16,000 men. 
A force of 36,000 would thus be called into the field at a 
moment’s notice. 

The late William Bartlett, of Newburyport, left property 
to the amount of about half a million of dollars. He bas 
bequeathed $50,000 tothe Theological Seminary at Andover, 
making more than $200,000 as the total amount of his do- 
nations to that institution. Most of the remainder of his 
property is given to his grandchildren. 

Late Houston (Texas) papers say that the remains of a 
large city have been found in Sabine county, about seven- 
teen miles from San Augustine. The ruins consist chiefly 
of the stone foundations of houses, arranged along a street 
more than a mile in length. 

The Concord, N. H. Railroad Corporation was organized 
at Concord on Friday last. The whole stock to which the 
subscription was limited, $500,000, is taken up by responsi- 
ble persons, and there are many applications from persons 
desirous of taking stock. 

A letter from Michigan states, that nine elks in a budy, 
attempted to cross a river slightly frozen over, and the whole 
were precipitated into the water, and all except one, were 
killed with clabs. The animals weighed from three to four 
hundred Ibs. each. 

The houses in Bath street, opposite the foot of Pearl street, 
are now being demolished for the purpose of erecting on the 
site a block of handsome stores. The handsome price of 
$35,000 was, we learn, paid for the ground. 

That distinguished artist, Sir David Wilkie, is now at 
Constantinople, completing a portrait of the Sultan, which 
has been expressly painted for Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Mons. Gonon, the inventor of a new system of telegraphs, 
is now treating with the Government to establish a line of 
telegraphs in this country. ° 

The Boston Atheneum has ordered a copy in marble, of 
the statue of Orpheus, lately modeled by Crawford, the Amer- 


ican sculptor at Rome. y 
A manuscript relative to the military and naval position 


of Corsica, entirely written in Napoleon’s own hand, has 
been found in a library at Toulon. 

Cuba, with a population of less than 4 million and a half, 
pays to the mother country the enormous revenue of twelve 
million dollars. 
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DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Stree 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teetit are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P, Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremout Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted ,to 
jtravel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 


|aiven. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 
GEO. R. FRENCH, 


(Succgssor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


Cc. D. STRONG, 
' Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
|tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 











WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer ir Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repre ‘zed. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Masic Engraver and Publisher, 13 ‘Tremont Row. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


—_ 








LIBRARY OF HEALTH, 
AND TEACHER ON THE HUMAN CONSTITUTION.—184]1, 


EDITED BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 
Author of the Young Husband, Young Wife, Young Mother, Young Woman's Guide, 
Young Man’s Guide, House I Live In, &, 
SEVENTH VOLUME. 
Published Monthly — Price $1 ayear, in advance — Siz copier for &5. 

This Family Periodical, having been sustained six years, notwith- 
|standing the commercial embarrassments, nay now be considered upon 
a firm basis, ‘Tbe first number of the Seventh Volume was published 
jon the first day of January; and no pains will be spared to render this 
| volume at least as valuable as those of the preceding years, which have 
jbeen recommended by the Press and many of our most esteemed citi- 
|zens, as indispensable to every family. 

This work discusses, in a familiar manner, all subjects connected 
with Physical Education and self-management. It treats on the con- 
nection of Light, Air, ‘lemperature, Cleanliness, Exercise, Sleep, Food, 
Drink, Climate, the Passions, Affections, &c., with Health, Happiness 
jand Longevity. ‘I'he Editor takes the ground that a proper understand- 
ing of the constitutional laws of the human body, and of all its organe 
and functions, and a strict obedience thereto, are indispensable to the 
highest perfection and happiness — present and future — of every living 
human being. He deems this kaowledge more and more a 
in greperiee to the progress of civilization and refinement. The work 
is pledged to support no system, nor set of principles, any farther than 
jthat system and those principles can be proved to be based on the laws 
of Physiology and revealed truth, and on human experience. 


‘The work has been approved by George Comer, author of the ** Con- 
stitution of Man,” as well as by a large number of distinguished men of 
| this country, among whom are the following: 

Dr. John C. Warren, Dr. 8. B. Woodward, Rev. Dr. Humphrey, Rev. 
8S. R. Hall, Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Rev. Dr. Anderson, Rev. Baron 
Stow, Rev. Dr. Wisner, R. H. Gillet, Esq., Rev. Wm. Hague, Roberts 
Vaux, Esq., Dr. J. M. Keagy, Dr. R. D. Mussey, Prof. E. A. Andrews, 
|Rev. L. F. Clark, Rev. M, M. Carll. 


These recommendations are similar to the following, received from 
Dr. Warren :---‘* The [Library of Health] is, in my opinion, an excel- 
lent publication. *It seems to be well adapted to aid in the great re- 
form in habits and customs which is now going or in this country and 
Great Britaiu ; and which, it may be hoped, will extend to other parts 
of the world. I beg leave to recommend this little work to all who are 
desirous of promoting their health of body and tranquillity of mind.” 

Many of the most respectable journals in the country have also given 
their testimony in its favor. The following are avery few of them: 
| Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Annals of Education, Boston 
| Weekly Magazine, Abbot's Religions Magazine, Boston Recorder, Chris- 
tian Register. Zion’s Herald, Christian Watchman, Boston Mercautile 
Journal, Baltimore Atheneum, New York Farmer, 

*,* The six completed volumes can now be had, bound in neat style 
for the library. ‘Their market worth is steadily increasing, from the 
fact that complete sets cannot long be furnished. 

Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Cornhill, Bostox. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. {ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its colamns, 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 


Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 











A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 
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When ev’ - ry year that wea-ries on, Is 


«t 


SECOND VERSE, 


'Tis sad — tis sad, to number o’er 
The faces, glad and gay, 
Which we have loved !—Some sraile no more 
Around us as they did of yore, 
And some have turned away ! 
Could those days, &c. 


THIRD VERSE, 


Tis sad — tis sad, to come again, 
With changed heart and brow, 


Of those who made it blessed then, 
Who leave it loncly now! 
Could those days, &c. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. day after day, to support her little charge ; how grateful does 
How many associations, sweet and hallowed, crowd round/|/she resign her cares at the return of “ Saturday night,” and 
that short sentence, “Saturday night.” It is indeed but a|/thank her God for these kind resting places in the way, by 
prelude to more pure, more holy, heavenly associations,!}which she is encouraged from week to week to hold on her 
which the tired frame and thankful soul hails with new and || way. 
renewed joy at each succeeding return. ‘’Tis then the din 
of busy life’ ceases ; that cares and anxieties are forgotten ; TEMPERANCE. 
that the worn-out frame seeks its needed repose, and the|} Tue following is a goud story of a Scotch minister, not 
mind its relaxation from earth and its concerns; with joy||tifty miles from Kelso, who preached against dram-drinking : 
looking for the coming day of rest, so wisely and beneficially || “ Dramming,” said the good old man, “is an odious vice, 
set apart for man's peace and happiness by the Creator. |/hateful to God and all decent bodies. It is not that I'll ob- 
The tired laborer seeks now his own neat cottage, to which || ject to a dram now and then. in reason and moderation; but 
he has been a stranger perhaps the past week, where a loving||to be dram, dram, dram, dramming, morning, noon, and 
wife and smiling children meet him with smiles and caresses ||night —oh, it’s just abominable! Ye may take a dram be- 
Here he realizes the bliss of hard earned comforts —and at|/fore breakfast, to keep the cold wut of your stomach, and a 
this time, perhaps more than any other, the happiness of do-|/dram after breakfast just to settle the dried haddock, or kip- 
mestic life and its attendant blessings. Released from the||per'd salmon ; but we maunna be always dram, dram, dram. 
distracting cares of the week, the professional Man beholds||dramming. And I'll no object to a dram, may be at noon, 
the return of “Saturday pight,” and as gladly Seeks in the||when ye’er overweary of fasting, and a dram before dinner 
clustering vines nourished by his parental care, the reality |for a whet, and a dram after dinner for the digestion. is a 
of those joys which age only his own to know at these pecu-||dram in season, and a dram after tea's what no man will 
liar seasons and hy these congenial, circumstances ; so|/tak’ amiss, for tea’s a poor slop, and hurtful to the stomach 
faithfully and vit itlly evidenced by this @periodical scene of|| without a qualification ; but as for dram, dram, dram, dram- 
enjoyment and pépose. The lone widow, too, has toiled on, ||ming everlastingly, it is a sair and brutal sin. Then ye may 
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num-ber’d by some friendship gone ! Some 


To our youth’s home, where none remain 













A 
kind-ly heart grown cold? 


a tar 





FOURTH VERSE. 


Oh! little things bring back to me 
The thoughts of by-gone hours! 
The breath of kine upon the lea— 
The murmur of the mountain bee— 
The scent of hawthorn flowers} 
Could those days, &c. 


tak’ a wee drappie before supper to gie a kick to the appe- 
lite, and twa drams after it, for supper’s apt to be heavy 
without a moderate stimulus ; and then ye’ll bold out I ex- 
pect, till next morning without any thing maer, but maybe 
acup at your bed-head, in case ye may be dry in the night. 
This ye may always do, for it’s all in moderation : bet dinna 
be aye dram, dram, dram, dramming — for it’s a hateful cus- 
tom, and nae Christian body wil! practise it.”’ 





PAYING ONE’S DEBTS. 

‘ Tuere,” exclaimed an old lady who kept a store in Chat- 
ham street, New York, many years ago, and who became 
involved by over trading. “ There, there,” said she, rubbing 
her hands together; “thank my stars, I have at length bor- 
rowed money enough to pay off all my debts, and have 
plenty left to resume business.” 

Keerine vp Arrearances. — Wearing handsomely polished 
boots without soles. 


She Boston Weeklp Magazine 


fs published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 pet 
annom ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
five copies. All letters must be post paid, (amievs containing money,) 
and directed to the Publishers, a 


